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THE MUSICAL TIMES, 
Entr Singing (ttlass Circular. 

FEBRUARY 1st, 1869. 
VOICE AND VOCAL ART ;* 

A Treatise written for the use of Teachers and Students 
of Singing, 

By SABILLA NOVELLO. 

(Continued from page 372 J 
ANATOMY OF THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT. 



Fio. 1. 

Position of the Vocal Organs in the Human 

Body, 
a The nasal passage. / The pharynx, and back 



b The hard palate. 

c The soft palate. 

d The uvula. 

e The tongue. 



of throat. 
g The larynx. 
h The epiglottis. 
i The trachea, or windpipe. 
k The lungs and bronchi. 




• inserted in the Musical Time* by permission of the Proprietors of " Novello's Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge." 
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The whole vocal apparatus of the human frame 
consists of three essential parts, — the lungs and 
trachea artery, which act as a bellows and tube ; 
the larynx, which, with the glottis and epiglottis, 
serves as a muscular cavity or bag in which sound 
is created and sent forth ; and the pharynx, nasal 
passages, and mouth, which distribute the created 
sound or tone. See Fig. 2. 




Fig. 2. 

a Larynx. 

b Trachea, or windpipe. 

cc Lungs. 

d Section of lungs, shewing the bronchia. 

eee Ramifications of the bronchia. 

The larynx is the real organ of the voice ; its 
framework is composed of five cartilages, capable 
of being moved on each other in various directions 
(See Figs. 3 and 4.) 



Fig. 3. 
The Larynx in Profile. 

Hyoidal bone. 

Part of hyoidal bone, whence 
springs the base of the 
tongue. 

Thyroidal cartilage. 

Salient portion of the thy- 
roidal cartilage, vulgarly 
known as Adam's apple. 

Cricoidal cartilage. 

Trachea artery. 

Posterior wall of the larynx, 
connected with the seso- 
phage, or gullet. 



Fig. 4. 
The Larynx from the Front, 

(The interior shape is marked by the lines 0.) 



M-S 


< Z\jp~t^J& a Hyoidal bone. 




* b Upper ligaments 
~y r^L glottis. 


c '" "\r 


c Lower ligaments. 




HjpTW . d Muscular bag. 

e Thyroidal cartilage. 






— Vjjf / Cricoidal cartilage. 
g Trachea artery. 





of the 




by muscles, so as to act upon two elastic bands 
called the vocal ligaments , because upon them 
the voice essentially depends. 

These vocal ligaments are two narrow bands of 
highly elastic nature, stretched between the an- 
terior angle of the thyroid cartilage and the an- 
terior surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages. See 
Figs. 5 and 6. 

Fig. 5. 
The right Vocal Ligament in Profile. 



The outline of the thy- 
roid cartilage. 

The cricoid cartilage. 

The arytenoid cartilage 
of the right side. 

The vocal ligament. 



Fig. 6. 

Vocal Ligaments viewed from above. 

aa Vocal ligaments 
attached anteriorly to 
the inside of the thyroid 
cartilage (b) ; and pos- 
teriorly to the front of 
the arytenoid cartilages 
(cc). Between the vocal 
ligaments, is the aper- 
ture through which we 
breathe, called the 
glottis (d). 
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In the ordinary process of respiration, the lips 
of the glottis, in which the vocal ligaments are 
contained, remain apart, as in Fig. 7 ; but when 




Fig. 7. 
The Glottis when at rest. 

producing vocal sounds, they are contracted, and 
for the highest tones of the voice are capable of 
being brought together, as in Fig. 8. 




Fig. 8. 
The Glottis when producing high vocal tones. 
At the upper part of the trachea, the windpipe 
gradually narrows towards the glottis, and above 
the glottis it suddenly expands, so that the edges 
of the elastic vocal ligaments stand out from the 
wall of the larynx, and vibrate freely in the space 
thus created. About half an inch higher the 
windpipe again contracts, thus forming a small 
recess on each side immediately above the vocal 
ligaments. See Fig. 9. 



Fig. 9. 

Two vertical transverse sections, 
shewing the interior shape of 
the Larynx: the continuous 
line indicates the position of 
its parts when not sounding ,- 
the dotted line, the same parts 
in a vocalizing position, dur- 
ing which time the edges of 
the Vocal Ligaments are 
parallel to each other. 




The above-described space is called the ven- 
tricle of the larynx, and the prominent band 
above it, the upper ligaments of the larynx; they 
are formed, like the lower ligaments, of elastic 
tissue, but are mixed with fatty tissue, so that they 
do not vibrate so easily. 

From all appearances, it may be asserted that 
the lower vocal muscles produce chest voice, 
while head voice results from the action of the 
upper vocal chords. 

The upper side of the larynx is furnished with 
a movable valve or lid, which prevents the en- 
trance of any matter into the windpipe. This lid 
is called the epiglottis, and remains open except 
during the function of swallowing, when it closes, 
so as to allow food, &c, to pass over it without 
danger of intrusion into the trachea. The act of 
swallowing being completed, the epiglottis again 
rises, to admit of respiration. The disagreeable, 
commonly known as " swallowing the wrong 
way" is occasioned by the epiglottis having failed 
to close rapidly enough, to exclude all foreign 
substance; when this is the case, violent coughing 
ensues, and continues until the larynx be entirely 
relieved of extraneous matter. 

The larynx, at its lower end, opens into the 
trachea, which is continued into the chest, and 
then divides into two branches, called the bronchi ; 
the ramifications and terminations of these 
bronchi form the air-cells and passages of the 
lungs. See Fig. 2. The lungs, which are of a 
spongy and elastic nature, being exactly contained 
within the cavity of the chest, are compressible 
by the contraction of its walls ; therefore, the 
walls of the chest are the motive power by which 
air is forced from out the lungs, through the 
glottis, which produces sound, and on their more 
or less powerful contraction depends the com- 
parative intensity of sound discernible in a sus- 
tained note. Air is expelled from the lungs 
through the bronchi, which serve as tiibutary 
streams to the principal river — the trachea, which 
is an expansive tube, formed of cartilaginous 
rings. See Fig. 2, b. 

During the course of emission, air passes 
through the larynx, and there sound is created ,- 
but this sound would be small and meagre were 
it not subsequently thrown into the pharynx, or 
more spacious part of the throat ; from thence it 
is dispersed into the mouth and nasal passages for 
final emission. 

The soft palate, terminating in the uvula (see 
Fig. 1, c and d), can modify the sound emitted 
through the larynx and pharynx in the following 
bi-fold manner : — it can divide into two columns 
of air, one of which escapes behind the soft pa- 
late, or membranaceous curtain, through the nasal 
passages, while the other passes in front of it 
through the mouth ; or it can raise itself so as to 
close up the nasal passages, and send forth the 
entire column of air through the mouth. The 
shape of the hard palate, teeth, palatine arches, 
and nasal passages, has much influence on vocal 
tone, which will be resonant in proportion to the 
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spaciousness and requisite curve of the vaults 
formed by these parts. 

The mucous membrane, or lining of the throat, 
is of very delicate texture, and the least injury 
to its healthy condition has a disastrous effect on 
the voice. All inflammation or relaxation of this 
membrane tends to deteriorate beauty of voice ; 
and the cracked and meagre tones observable in 
the voices of aged persons of both sexes is attri- 
butable to the gradual hardening of this mem- 
brane, and the want of elasticity in the larynxial 
cartilages, which ossify as old age advances. 

Much still remains unexplained concerning the 
precise action of the various component parts of 
the larynx ; but it may safely be declared one of 
the most perfect pieces of complex mechanism 
known to us. This tonal instrument, in size 
about six inches by two, produces notes ranging 
from two to three octaves, all of perfect clearness, 
and superior in beauty of tone to any other yet 
invented ; it is capable of graduated degrees of 
power, and can execute difficult and intricate 
passages with rapidity and distinctness ; it may 
be constantly used for years without requiring 
any repair, and even improves and gains power 
by judicious and moderate employment. 

But although thus admirable in their incom- 
parable construction, the vocal organs resent all 
endeavors to overtax and artificially divert their 
natural powers. The human voice may be won- 
derfully developed and extended by assiduous 
cultivation, but may be for ever lost or injured 
by early mismanagement. 

Having now described the physical conforma- 
tion of the instrument we have to improve, I shall 
proceed to give some instructions which may 
prove conducive to this end. 

(To be continued.) 
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Acton. — The annual soiree at the Literary Institution 
took place on the 4th ult,, when a concert was given in the 
School-room, under the direction of Mr. Lawrence, of 
Chiswick, by the class connected with the Institution. 
Miss Teasdale and Mr. Lawrence were among the solo 
performers who deserved praise. The music was well 
sung, and thoroughly appreciated. Mr. Tillyard presided 
at the pianoforte. The performers afterwards adjourned 
to a supper which had been provided for them, when a vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lawrence for his care and 
assiduity in training the class. 

Bethesda. — The Messiah was performed at this place on 
the 20th ult., when above 1800 people were present. The 
principal vocalists were, Miss Williams, Mr. O. Williams, 
Mr. Owen, and Mr. Stephen. The choruses had been 
practised with great diligence, under the direction of 
Mr. Roberts, and the whole performance was highly 
satisfactory. 

Birmingham. — The Festival Choral Society having 
proffered theirservicesasamarkofrespectto their conductor 
and chorus master, Mr. W. C. Stockley, they will perform the 
Creation for his benefit, early in February, at the Town Hall. 
— The third and concluding concert of the series, given by 
the '* Musical Union," took place at Dee's Royal Hotel, on 
the 10th of January. The performance included a quar- 
tett, by E. Shargool, played by Messrs. Duchemin, 
Hayward, Blagrove, and Lidel. Several classical pieces 
were also performed by these gentlemen, and Messrs. 
Wallerstein and Flavell. Miss Armstrong was the only 

vocalist. The Cecilian Harmonic Society gave their 

third annual concert on the 28th of December, in one of 
the large rooms of Messrs. Hardman and Co., Newhall- 
hill. Messrs. Jones and F. Wyer presided at the piano- 
forte, and the concert was conducted by Mr. H. Gould. 
The music was principally of a classic character, and 
gave satisfaction to a crowded audience, the performers 
being all employes of the firm. 

Canterbury. — The seventh public performance of the 
Choral Society took place at the Music Hall, on the 6th ult., 
when the Messiah was repeated, and a marked improvement 
was visible in its leading characteristics. The solos were 
efficiently rendered by Mrs. Pillow, Mrs. Sturges, Messrs. 
Newsome, Plant, Manning, Farrow, Cobb, and Lucy; and 
the choruses were well sung. Mr. Lyon was the leader, 
and Mr. Goulden accompanied on the harmonium ; the 
whole was conducted by Mr. Longhurst. 

Charlton (Kent).— On New Year's Eve, Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, Bart., gave his annual dinner to the mem- 
bers of the choir, at Charlton House ; and on Jan. 6th, the 
choir were kindly entertained by the Rev. J. Carter Smith, 
at the rectory, when a selection of sacred and secular 
music was performed, under the direction of Mr. James 
Cox, organist and choir-master. 

Cheddar (Somerset). — A concert was given by the 
Teachers of the Sunday School (assisted by Mr. Jefferies* 
band), at the National School-room, on the 5th ult., to the 
parents of the children. The music, consisting of glees 
and part-songs, was well executed. Mr. D. Jefferies was the 
conductor. 

Chilvers. — On the 28th of December, the scholars of 
the Coton Free School met to present C. N. Newdegate, 
Esq., with a very handsome bible and case, on which 
occasion a concert was given by some amateurs of the 
village, consisting entirely of sacred music. Mr. J. 
Garratt presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. W.J. Osborne 
sang several solos. Many favourite pieces were also sung 
by the Misses Strattons, Miss Townsend, and others. 
The music was under the superintendence of Mr. 
Osborne. 

Clerkenwell. — On the 3rd of January, a highly suc- 
cessful evening concert of sacred and secular music, com- 
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